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DEDICATION 

TO CAPTAIN OLIVER L. BELL 

MY PARTNER — THIS BOOK IS 

PROPERLY DEDICATED, FOR 

TO HIS GENIUS FOR 

ORGANIZATION ITS 

TECHNICAL 

EXCELLENCE 

IS DUE 



Why? 

Among amateur authors I am much 
favored. Others may surpass me in style, 
wit or meat of matter. Thdirs may be a 
light of genius that shines not in me. 

But I have a publisher. 

Genius is said to tread a diorny path 
while seeking recognition. Were not 
"David Harum" and "Main Street" 
hawked from door to door? 

The search for a publisher has not been 
mine. I AM a publisher. 



Coming to my ears as I write is the 
rumble of printing presses. Presses usually 
occupied with the work which brings bread, 
butter and latterly not much cake to this 
organization, but which sometimes are 
available to print the words I write. 

The deterrent to placing a five-foot shelf 
of my writings in every American home lies 
not in the lack of manufacturing facilities 
— its cause must be found elsewhere. 



Every book should have a serious pur- 
pose, and in this particular "Little Essays" 
is comme il faut 



Our purpose in its issue is to demonstrate 
that this organization is able to publish a 
book that looks to be worth reading. 

If after partial perusal you fed that we 
have put eagle's feathers on a crow, will 
you kindly remember our purpose in its 
publication? It is our business to make 
books — not authors. 

:. L. 



January i 
1922 



LITTLE ESSAYS 

FROM WORK 



The Bug and the Perfectionist 

This is the story of a bug who visited 
a hotel, and to get the proper atmosphere 
so that you will understand the consterna- 
tion caused by his appearance, you must 
first know the kind of a hotel to which he 
came. 

My friend M — the manager — ^was a 
perfectionist. He had learned the adage 
"trifles make perfection," and he followed 
it in letter and spirit. 

Everything must be perfect. 

When a guest ordered breakfast in his — 
or more likely her — ^room, a waiter who was 
instructed to smile brought it in on a tea 
cart, decorated with silver and glass that 
really shone, and — ^most important — just 
the proper kind of a vase, with just the 
proper kind of a long-stemmed flower, 
looping over at just the proper angle. 

[Ill 
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Perfection, as M — understood it, was no 
trifle and he was satisfied with nothing less. 

Imagine the consternation in the dining 
room then, when one evening a party of 
guests rose from their table and refused to 
pay their bill because there was a bug in the 
food. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I was in M — *s office next day when the 
chef was on the carpet entering the plea for 
the defense. 

"Mr. M — y* he said, "did you ever see 
a bug in my kitchen?" 

"No, Chef," said M— , "I never did." 

"And, Mr M — ^," continued the chef, 
"why should all of them eat all their food 
before they found the bug? Wouldn't you 
think that someone would have found the 
bug before everyone had eaten all of the 
food that was on the plates?" 

"I don't know what to think," said M— . 

"Mr. M— -," resumed the chef, "I am 
sure they brought the bug. They brought 
him so that they could get their dinner for 
nothing. I know that bug did not come 
out of my kitchen. You go through that 
kitchen every day, Mr. M — . You don't 
believe that there are any bugs there, do 
you?" — and this last almost tearfully. 

[12] 
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«WeU, Chef," said M— , "I am glad this 
happened. I do not believe that the bug 
came out of your kitchen, but I am glad 
it happened. It shows what a terrible 
thing it would be if there ever was a bug 
in our kitchen." 

The chef was distinctly happier. M — 
believed the chef, but nevertheless he 
detailed a trusted woman as bug watch- 
man and instructed her to report on condi- 
tions in the hotel kitchen, service rooms 
and storerooms. 

The dark spots where bugs might feel 
encouraged to raise a family were listed i, 
^> 3> 4> ct^v &nd ^ number of times each 
day the woman, armed with a flash lamp, 
made the rounds, writing on a blank the 
degree of cleanliness she found in each of 
the suspected spots. 

Mr. M — wasn't taking chances, he was 
determined to know. 



Things sometimes go wrong in every 
business — and ours is no exception. Not 
long ago I was shown some of our work 
which was not all it should be. 

"Do you want me to prove that this is 
something that can happen and is happen- 
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ing in every printing establishment?" I 
asked. 

*'No," answered the customer, "but I 
would be glad to have you prove that you 
are taking every reasonable precaution 
against it happening again." 



The Story of the Apple 

The apple never had much of a story 
until the West woke up to the fact that 
there was money in good apples. 

Twenty years ago every apple, or almost 
every apple had its worm — every apple or 
almost every apple had its bad spot — 
every barrel of apples or almost every 
barrel of apples was topped — the good and 
the big ones on the top — the small and the 
bad ones in the middle. 

And apples brought two dollars or so a 
barrel. 

And then the more progressive, more 
intelligent, more honest farmers of the 
West woke up to the fact that they could 
raise good apples, could pack them 

[14] 
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honestly, could ship them three thousand 
miles, and run the Eastern apples out 
of the quality market. And that they could 
make money in the bargain. 

And they did it. 

There was and there is no reason why 
thoroughly good apples could not and 
can not be grown in the East — some are 
grown here and they pass for Western 
apples. 

The thing which insures the Western 
grower of his hold on the Eastern market 
is the colossal dumbness of the Eastern 
farmer. 

He won't change his methods; he won't 
spend the money necessary to grow good 
apples. 

He will put the fine apple money of the 
country into Western pockets. 



We do not believe that any one travels 
far whose work is only half good. 
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The Miracle or PuimirG 

We are not yet so used to flying machines 
that we can hear the drone of a propeller 
overhead without looking up and getting 
a bit of a thrill as we look. 

lune was when printing was as fascinat- 
ing a subject as flying is now. And there 
is no likelihood that flying will ever bring to 
the world so much of good as the printing 
press is bringing, and has brought. 

A man has an idea, learns a fact, makes a 
machine, or maybe discovers a River of 
Doubt, and soon he can tell half the popula- 
tion of the world all about it. 

An aeroplane costs a whole lot of money 
and it can go only to one place at a time. 

The product of the pnnting press costs 
very little money, and for the price of an 
aeroplane you can buy thousands and 
thousands of printed messengers, which will 
carry your story to people located in all 
sorts of places all over the world, and you 
send your messengers a million at a rime 
if you wish to. 

Indeed, you may send your printed story 
by aeroplane if you wish to. 
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Sour Notes 



Many a Christmas mornmg, the near- 
music of a German band has broken the 
cahn of your breakfast hour as you dis- 
cussed presents over your Christmas coffee. 

You wouldn't have noticed their playing 
had it not been that the trombone tooted 
loudest when it tooted the wrong note. 

Sour notes may not be harmonious — ^but 
they do attract attention. 

And so it is in advertising. Some is so 
bad that it's good. 



Every now and then some uncouth genius 
arises and his work is so atrocious, so dis- 
turbing to the eye that it can't be and isn't 
ignored. 

Do you remember Necker, the under- 
taker? 

Offhand you would say that if an under- 
taking business was to be advertised, it 
should be done discreetly. 

But here was a man who had no dis- 
cretion. "Don't let the Undertakers' 
Trust rob you," was his message carried 
by great flaring posters to the public, and 
beneath his picture — "Other undertakers 
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— do not destroy this photo," was his 
message to those whom he called rivals, 
but who looked upon him as a worm, a 
toad, a snake. 

As an advertiser he was a business- 
getter extraordinary. 

Cacophony is a jaw-breaking word that ' 
describes an ear-splitting sound. Like 
caviar, some really like it — ^more profess 
to like it — but everybody knows it's some- 
thing different. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The moral, of course, is that advertising 
Must command attention. 



No Kings Wanted 

Go up to the top of the Woolworth 
Tower, fifty-seven stories, look down on the 
people, moving like ants — 

Look down on the push-cart vender — 
who has no dignity at all — and look down 
on the rich man who has too much of it. 

See how much alike they are. 

[18] 
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This being so — and it is so — ^what is the 
excuse for "uppishness?" Why this use of 
authority to make someone unhappy in his 
work? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Consider that Emperor of the Romans. 
Thousands trembled at his frown. When 
things were dull, he'd torture Christians. 
He liked to see them wriggle. 

He had a silk tent and a glittering throne; 
he got together a lot of gold dishes, expert 
cooks, beautiful ladies and that sort of 
thing; he collected an army of the lower 
classes to do his fighting and when all 
was ready, set out to capture Persia. 

But the Persians captured Mm. 

And the King of Persia thought to him- 
self, "What a fine idea to use a Roman 
Emperor as a stepping stone 1" 

So the Persian King carried his Roman 
Emperor around and whenever he mounted 
his horse, the Roman Emperor got down 
on his hands and knees and the Persian 
King put his royal foot in the small of the 
Roman Emperor's back and presently rode 
away. 

In due course the Emperor died and the 
Persian King had him stuffed and placed in 
the royal museum. 

[19] 
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I never knew a Roman Emperor, or even 
a Persian King, but I've known some 
Americans who thought they were kings. 

Some are still on the job; some died full 
of honors; some went by suicide — some 
went to jail. 

An American ought not to be any kind of 
king. 

(See Dedaradon of Independence, July 4, 1776) 



Making the Minutes Count 

There are only about seven million 
minutes during which even a long-lived 
man must do his life work. 

Two or three million minutes are spent 
in establishing his position — for a million 
more the pace is easy — ^momentum carries 
him along. Presently he notices that his 
clutch IS slipping and he finds himself 
looking slantwise at the (to him) young 
fellows who are eager to do his work. 

The last million minutes are apt to be 
unhappy. The average man over sixty is 
dependent on others for support. 
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Who Owns the Machinery? 

In Passaic, New Jersey, there had been 
an epidemic of strikes and the mill workers 
had "advanced" notions. 

My friend, Lou Hird, tells me that in the 
Hird woolen mills the I. W. W. had spread 
the doctrine that it is the people who have 
earned the profits by which the mill and 
the machinery have been bought and 
paid for and that, therefore, they own 
them. 

Lou's brother, Ainsworth, hearing all the 
talk, ordered all work stopped and gather- 
ing together the seven or eight hundred 
workers into one big room, climbed up on 
a table and made a speech. 

I have called you together," he said, 
so that we can talk over several things. 

"The first thing we will talk about is 
who owns this mill and who owns this 
machinery. 

"Some of you say that you own it, or 
ought to own it, but you are wrong. I will 
tell you who owns it. We own it. 

"When my father was eight years old, 
he started working; he worked half a day 
and. went to school half a day. When he 
was fourteen he quit school and worked all 
day. 

[21] 
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"He saved his money. He could have 
spent it as you do, but he didn't; he saved 
it. 

"After a time he started in business and 
he kept on saving his money. He kept 
saving and building his business until 
today there exists this business, this mill 
and this machinery. 

"He had a right to take his boys into 
his business, and, as some of you know, 
he started them at the bottom and worked 
them up through the mill. 

"This is a free country. There is no law 
to prevent you from saving your money. 

"And when you have saved your money, 
no one will stop you from starting a business 
just as my father did. 

"Then you will have your mill and your 
machinery and you can bring your boys 
into your business. 

"This mill and this machinery are ours." 



[22] 
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Blue Suit or Brown Suit 

A good many years ago I knew General 
Brayton Ives rather well. 

He was president of a bank and I made 
a book for him. 

One of the few things he told me was 
that he did not just like an overlapping 
cover, or, as he put it, he did not like to 
see the cover paper sticking out over the 
edge of the book. 

But it was a good book, and a good book 
has a richer appearance if the cover over- 
laps, so I made his that way. I thought 
he would like it when he saw it. 

He was rather explosive in his comments 
when he saw the book, and when I tried to 
justify myself, he said: "Young man, you 
remind me of my tailor. He wants me 
to wear the kind of clothes that he likes, 
but he doesn't have to wear them and he 
doesn't have to pay the bill. When I 
want a thing, I want it, and I am going to 
get it." 

A few days later I met him on the street, 
and his suit was audible a block away. It 
was a cause of wonder, of wonder at what 
kind of a brain storm could have caused a 
woolen mill to make that particular 
pattern. 
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Some years later a man from one of the 
up-river towns came into the office. He 
also bought things from me. With him 
also I was on terms of easy speaking. 

He was of that vanished type that wore 
silk hat, frock coat (in his case blue) with 
pearl gray trousers. 

In proclaiming how hard it was to get 
what one wanted in the world, he too 
mentioned his clothes. 

He said: 'Hfou know I had the hardest 
time to get my tailor to make these trousers. 
I wanted some rough hard goods. He had 
no rough hard goods that I liked. Then I 
noticed a piece of smooth goods that was 
rough on the back, and I told him to make 
it up with the rough side out. 

He was very stubborn about it. He 
said that it was worsted goods, that the 
rough side was the wrong side and that 
everyone who saw me would say that my 
fool tailor had made my trousers wrong 
side out. 

I told him that I didn't care whether it 
was right side or wrong side, that I knew 
what I wanted and if I could not get it 
from him, I could get it somewhere else — 
and I got it." 



[24] 
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The question often arises as to how far 
one should quarrel over what he believes 
to be the right way to do work. Some 
houses have the motto: "We never argue 
with a customer." 

Our practice is to tell the customer what 
we think and what we recommend. If he 
refuses to go our way — we go his way (with 
such limitations as are imposed by our 
self-respect). 

But we never try to sell a man a brown 
suit if he wants a blue suit. If it's only a 
matter of preference, his preference goes. 



Notable Work 

No one can gaze vacantly into space 
when the Mauretania is passing by. She 
is too big — too fine. You can't ignore 
her. 

When the West Point Cadets come 
swinging down the Avenue nobody yawns 
and wonders what the weather will be 
tomorrow. It can't be done. Even the 
sluggard finds his pulse beating. There 

[25] 
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is something soul-stirring about the boys 
that commands attention and gets it. 

Every now and then you see something, 
a picture, an advertisement, a book or 
even a circular that won't let you escape; 
that compels your attention. 

Notable work, like the king, does not 
ask, it commands. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Notable work is worth doing. There 
may not be so much money in making 
Rolls-Royces as there is in making Fords, 
but there's money enough, and there is 
more fun (Fords are notable too, but from 
a different angle). 

Notable work is not necessarily elaborate 
nor is it always costly and it is not often 
sensational. 

But there is in it that something of 
force, of style, of spirit, of fineness, that 
makes it stick its head and shoulders 
above the mob of competing articles or 
productions. 

Not all work can be notable. No one can 
hit 100 per cent every time — but it's a real 
man's job to keep shooting at the mark, 
to keep learning from experience, to keep 
trying. A man who persistently aims at loo 
per cent will produce much notable work. 

[26] 
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Notable work calls for the best a man has 
got — and gets it — and in a man's best, in 
his very best, there are always those marks 
of excellence that make his work respected. 



If you can get notable work in your 
advertising you will find it worth the 
money it costs. 



Seluno a College 

Perhaps you think that students just 
naturally go to a big college. If you do, 
and I formerly did, you are mistaken. 

Recently, I have had the pleasure of 
getting well acquainted with John J. Coss, 
Director of the Columbia University Sum- 
mer session. On Morningside Heights he is 
known as Professor Coss, but he looks like 
a manufacturer, or most any kind of 
successful business man. 



Like the manufacturer, every year he 
too lays out his line of goods. He selects 
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courses, looks over the field of teachers to 
conduct the courses and makes his selections. 
The field is nation-wide; for in the summer 
nearly all teachers are open to engagement. 

This being done, it is then his job to 
sell these courses; for it is all very well to 
have able teachers, but one must also have 
students for the teachers to teach. 

Every course is supposed to pay ex- 
penses, and when a star is engaged to 
teach a class — Ben Sherbo on typography, 
for instance — the cost is high. 

Last year nearly 10,000 were enrolled 
in the summer session. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Columbia is an altogether notable insti- 
tution. Its doors are open to all, and this 
with no sacrifice of standards. There is 
hardly a man or woman of average educa- 
tion who wanting more learning cannot 
obtain it at Columbia. 

For in addition to the regular college 
and university work there are the Exten- 
sion Classes, held afternoons and evenings 
all through the year, and for these — of 
which many are elemental — there are no 
requirements for admission except that the 
student shall be able to do the work of the 
classes which he enters. 

[28] 
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Go OUT TO Mount Vernon 

Now and then you go to Washington. 

At times the hotel people say that the 
whole United States is going there. But 
this is exaggeration. 

When, however, you go, go out to 
Mount Vernon. 

It is calm and spacious and restful out 
there. 

There are no newspaper headlines thrust 
under your nose. 

There are no hurrying-scurrying auto- 
mobile-dodging crowds. It is quiet and 
you have a chance to think out there. 

You browse around and you look at 
Washington's sword — it gives you a thrill. 
You look into the room where he died — 
you catch your breath. Presently you go 
outside — ^you think some more. 

You glance over the broad acres — the 
house — the gardens. These various im- 
pressions at last find words: 

"Washington," you say, "was a gentle- 
man." 

"He was the Father of his Country, and 
his country is or ought to be the country 
of gentlemen." 



[29] 
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Girls 

Where would advertising be without 
girls? 

What is there in all the world so good to 
look at as just the right kind of girl? 

Who ever heard of a show without girls? 

Books without girls are written^ but who 
reads them? 

I have heard of hermits who wouldn't 
look at a woman — but I have doubts. 
Often I pass most attractive women and 
girls on the streets and among all the men 
who happen to be near by never yet have 
I noticed a hermit. 

Tastes differ. 

But the taste for girls is universal. 



In a New Jersey town there is a big 
building with a big sign reading "The 
Reliable Garage." It is reliable. 

A man started it but he didn't make it 
go and now a Miss Sheeley owns it and runs 
it. 

Happening in there one day I met her 
and seeing her fresh white shirtwaist, well 
cut clothes and generally immaculate 
appearance, I asked: 

Cao] 
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"Are you a practical automobile man?'* 

"Well, there are a good many things 
about cars I don't know, but even our best 
mechanics are learning new things every 
day." 

"But, do you personally pass on important 
jobs to see that they are properly done?" 

"Oh, yes! When we overhaul a motor 
or do other difficult work I always do." 

"You don't crawl under cars, do you?" 

"Oh, no! I don't think anyone works 
well under a car. When we overhaul an 
engine we use a cradle to lift it up out of the 
frame and hold it. I see it when the work 
begins and I see it when the men are 
through, and I try to make sure that the 
work we do is done right." 

No garage in that city is bigger, better 
or busier than Miss Sheeley's, nor did I see 
in that town anything much better to look 
at than the young lady herself. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The war put the girls on the map. 
Formerly they belonged at schools and at 
parties, and at the real head of the table, 
but they didn't belong on the map. 

Came the war and the girls proved 
themselves just as brave and just as stead- 
fast as the boys. 

[311 
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Curt and Courteous 

My friend^ Dan Pierce, was, with some 
other Americans, engaged in putting up a 
hospital in France. 

A place was needed to store their ma- 
terial and for a relatively reasonable price 
they rented a large shed from an old 
Frenchman who lived in the vicinity. 

But when the material came, it came 
in a flood and when the shed would hold 
no more the material was stacked in piles 
in the inmiediate neighborhood. 

Shortly a letter was received from the 
old Frenchman saying that they were 
trespassing on his land and that they would 
be charged a franc a month for each meter 
of the ground they occupied. 

Since the material was scattered all over 
everywhere a little figuring showed that 
this franc a meter a month proposition 
ran into big money. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There was a bright-faced American boy 
in the organization and the next day after 
the notice was received he met the wife 
of the old Frenchman and she asked him 
if he could help her get some American jam. 

''Of course I can," he said. 

[32] 
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He hdped her into his car and drove 
down to the commissary and got her a 
basketful. 

The next day, the old Frenchman in his 
Sunday best appeared and said,'l don't care 
how much of my land you use nor how long 
you use it and there won't be any charge." 

Such is, or ought to be, the reaction of 
courtesy upon curtness. 



I once knew a newspaper representative. 

He said, ''I always make it a point to 
be polite to the office boys." 

''Many an office boy to whom I have 
been courteous now takes pleasure in ^ving 
me orders." 

"It doesn't take a bright boy long to 
grow into a good job." 



Upufters 

The trouble with Uplifters is that they 
try to change self-respecting low-brows 
into servile, half-way high-brows. 

They want to lift, but they don't want 
to lift too far. 

[33] 
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If you want to help a man you must 
stand shoulder to shoulder with him. 

If someone says '^Here's money for your 
lunch," I don't like it. 

If someone says **Let's go to lunch," 
I do like it. 



Thoughts on Things 

People who walk with their eyes open 
and who put enough enei^ and ability 
into their work so that their noses, instead 
of being held to the grindstone, are up in 
the air sniffing for the interesting and 
unusual things which surround us — find the 
world an entertaining place in which to live. 

There are endless material things which 
in various combinations make up die land, 
the sea and the air, all of which together 
make up the earth on which we live. If 
one would go further, there is the universe 
of the heavens, explored by the astronomers 
as far as our minds are able to follow; and 
for those who like boating there are the 
canals of Mars — all imendingly interesting. 

[84] 
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Then there are the spiritual thing; 
love, hate, anger, kindness, wisdom, 
folly — which in their combination arc 
responsible for the history of the people 
who live on the earth and for their social 
organization. 

A San Francisco earthquake makes a 
small disturbance when compared to the 
destruction which follows the outcropping 
of ambition in an Emperor's brain — a 
writer for a small Bronx newspaper made 
an explosion in Russia that is still rever- 
berating through the world. 

Finally there is the great world of 
imagination which many find the most 
interesting of all. 

The Leviathan, the Woolworth Building, 
the earth itself, had their beginnings in 
imagination, and so did smaller things. 

\ 



"Getting Away" 



Ten thousand men will say this simimer, 
"I ought to take a vacation, but I can't get 
away." 

[35] 
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Nine thousand of them are wrong. 

A man's value to his business lies not in 
the persistence with which he holds down 
his job, but in his good judgment and in 
his wideness of vision. 

The difference between the porter at the 
door of a bank and the president who holds 
down the mahogany desk in the inner 
office is chiefly one of judgment. 

The board of directors have to trust 
somebody's judgment and they make 
up their minds to trust a certain man; they 
elect him president and pay him $50,000 
or so a year. 

If the president said he never could get 
away to take a vacation, the board of 
directors would fire him and get another 
man whose judgment was better. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A friend of mine is manager of a jewelry 
house. The styles are designed under his 
direction. The heads of his company 
insist that he take one day off every week 
to play golf. 

This means that they lose a hundred 
dollars every week, because that is about 
what they pay him for a day's work. 

They believe, however, and they are 
saving money, that though they lose this 
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|ioo when he takes his day o£F, they gain a 
great deal more by seeing to it that this 
man's mind is fresh and active — that he 
does not grow stale or get in a rut — to the 
detriment of their line. 

Volumes can be, and have been, written 
about the value of vacations and still there 
are thousands who won't take them, which 
is one of the reasons why there are so many 
dull men in the world. 



Pickers 

Some men can pick race horses — some 
can pick stocks — Oliver Bell can pick men. 

Whenever I take a friend through our 
plant — something I much enjoy doing — 
I am always somewhat annoyed when the 
visitor enthuses over the presses and other 
machinery. They are good presses, as 
good as money can buy, but they are the 
same kind of presses which some printers 
use or abuse in turning out badly printed, 
badly planned, unsuitable, undependable 
work. 

[871 
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The difference is in the men, and any 
enthusiasm lying around loose should go 
to them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

When we send a form out of the com- 
posing room, the type is properly set and 
stands on its feet, the pages line up and 
the plates are securely anchored to the 
patent blocks. The form is as well made 
up as good workmanship can make it. 

We have the best of type-setting 
machines, composing room equipment and 
appliances. We give our men all they 
need to produce the good work. And they 
do produce it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

When the form reaches the press room, 
it is made ready, not only to print, but to 
run. If we cared only for the first few 
copies we could save a lot of time in make- 
ready. But we have a reputation and a 
standard. 

We have run 400,000 impressions from 
one set of electrotypes and when the run 
was finished the plates were in such 
excellent condition that an insert for 
"Printing Art" was printed from them. 

We have run 60,000 impressions from 
type cast on the Monotype and the end of 

[38] 
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the run, if not as good as the beginning, 
was still good. 

The machine builders think this b a 
wonderful testimonial to the quality of 
their machines. It is a testimonial to the 
men who make the forms ready to print. 
They know their job. 

We take great satisfaction in the belief 
that there is no one working in our plant 
who would knowingly allow imperfect or 
incorrect work go out as our product. 



And all the credit for this personnel is 
due to Oliver. The years he has spent 
in business and the years he has spent in the 
service (army and navy) have enabled him 
to pick the worker from the shirker. 

There isn't a job that he hasn't filled or 
couldn't fill again. He knows what to 
expect of a man, and what is just as im- 
portant, what not to expect. 



Drop in and see us sometime. Either 
Oliver or myself is almost sure to be in and 
we will take great pleasure in showing you 
around. 

[30] 



little essays 

Mud 

When you so to a horse show you thrill 

' at the sight ofbeaudful, well proportioned, 

capable animals and you say to yourself, 

'^hat wonderful things breeding can 

accomplish!'' 

Fine horses are mated to other fine 

horses and of their progeny the best are 

mated, and at the epd of the process comes 

the horse you see and admire at the horse 

s show. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

On our farms the process is exactiy 
reversed — and one reason is mud. 

In each generation there is a tendency 
for the bright and energetic children to 
! desert the farm, and for the slow and 

! stupid to stay behind — a tendency inter- 

rupted by war prices for farm products — 
but a temporary interruption only. This 
tendency, unless corrected, mH produce a 
poor breed on our farms, where the best 
American breed formerly came from. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Farm dwellers during eight months of 
the year never look at the dock — ^many of 
them don't — they work with the sun and 
carry through a succession of days of woric 
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any one of which would make the Bolshe- 
viki of our factories curl up and die. 

In the other four months of the year, 
when they should have a chance to get 
some pleasure out of life, they are kept 
home by mud — ^liquid or frozen. 
They don't like it. No one would like it. 
In many a formerly prosperous rural 
community the original land owners have 
moved into town and a large proportion 
of the farms are in the possession of 
tenants, who live there only because they 
have to. 

I The country school has shrunk from an 

enrollment of seventy or so to ten or a 

I dozen. 

Young and older folks like to go to the 
movies, but many country dwellers can't 
go because of mud. 

Young and older folks like to live in 
bright and attractive houses. Enough 
paint to cover a house does not cost much 

I and in winter the farmer has time to do 

things — but what's the use, living is on the 

r plane of mud. 

[ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Traveling across the country you will 
find farm machinery, gathering rust 
throughout the winter. You will find 
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hopeless looking fann houses. You will 
see dismal looking people. And one of the 
reasons is MUD. 

Now that rum has been disposed of, I 
suggest mud as a national issue. 



The Mote in America's Eye 

Anyone who has youngsters in the 
family has to go through the stye period. 

This morning your boy or your girl looks 
at you across the breakfast table, clear 
eyed. And what a wonderful eye a child 
has — ^frank, honest, eager, unafraid, un- 
ashamed! 

Next morning there is a slight swelling, 
the day following an unmistakable lump 
and the eye is suffused with an angry 
red. 

The child's disposition hasn't changed, 
but something has gone wrong. Infection 
has entered the roots of one of the eye- 
lashes, and the eyelash plugs the hole 
through which the infection must get out 
before it can run away. 

[42] 
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To cure the stye, pull out the eyelash — 
it will come out anyway — ^but be sure you 
get the right one. It's in the precise center 
of the stye. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred aliens 
who come to our shores come here with the 
best of spirit. They have come to the land 
of opportunity where every man has his 
chance, where freedom reigns — ^where 
liberty is. 

Most of them are adults with the mind 
of a child. Most of them come by invita- 
tion — extended by steamship companies 
or by the employment departments of 
great industries. 

Arriving here they receive wages many- 
fold greater than those received in the 
old country." 

To that extent the promise is performed. 



But there are other factors. 

They are a class apart — ^Americans treat 
them as an inferior order. 

The landlord gouges them. 

The coal dealer and the ice man charge 
them top prices. 
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The aliens are ignorant; they are be- 
wildered; they are afraid. Wrongs — ^many 
real, some imaginary — ^multiply. 

Then comes the AgitatoTy they listen — and 
they see red. 

He tells them many facts that they know 
or believe to be true, and he sets forth as a 
remedy his program. They, lacking in 
experience and wisdom, fail to see that his 
plan won't work. 

They swallow it whole and some become 
our Bolsheviki. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

It is the duty of every man who loves 
America to fight passionately for justice — 
particularly for justice to the foreign born. 

If we will do away with the injustice 
which the poor now experience, and if we 
will send a few more Berkmans and Gold- 
mans back where they came from; given 
time and given education, the unhealthy 
unrest and agitation which now pervade 
America will eventually disappear. 

But a problem is never settled until it is 
settled right, and repression without remov- 
ing injustice will never settle the problem. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Before the national stye can be healed the 
eyelash of wrong must come out. 

[44] 
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Eloquence in Type 



My father was a preacher. He was a 
good preacher. And when he preached 
some people may have gone to sleep, but 
most everybody listened. 

If he had preached his sermons in a 
sing-song monotone of a voice, nobody 
would have listened. 

But he didn't. 

He used gestures. He used inflections. 

He used gradations of tone. 



Much art printing is poor stuff. 

A printer takes a large and florid initial, 
sets his type so as to get an even toned, 
colorless effect — splits hairs for his margins 
and when the work is done people say 
"What a beautiful type page." 

Yes, but they don't read it. 

Any art that smothers ideas under 
technique is poor art. 

Hear Fritz Kreisler play the fiddle — 
hear Josef Hoffman play the piano — hear 
Caruso sing, and it would never occur to 
you that they had any art. Though they 
are masters of technique, you never think 
of it. 

Written 1919 
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They keep you awake and interested by 
the same methods my father used to keep 
folks from sleeping in the pews, by the same 
methods the printer should use in putting 
your message into type. They are eloquent. 

♦ ^ ^ 

It is possible to be eloquent with type, 
to make people stay awake and read your 
message, and you can do it without the 
use of scare heads or even boldface. And 
you don't need fancy types. 

Eloquence consists of pauses and em- 
phasis and variety — ^novelty — and these 
can be obtained by the simplest means. 

What is necessary is for the printer to 
remember that he is dealing with a living 
and vital message, that his primary object 
b to get that message read. 



Getting Rid of the "Stopper" 

There are animate and inanimate 
"stoppers." 

The animate "stopper" b the man who, 
as the phrase is, "crabs the game." 

[46] 
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You and I know of many a business that 
is being held back by a "stopper." 

Machines have "stoppers" too, and this 
is a story of a stopper which stopped an 
automobile. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Guests had arrived and according to plan 
we took them out to see various bits in the 
neighboring country. 

The car was freshly shined and looked 
like a mile-eater. 

Bravely the start was made and for 
two or three miles the guests were kept 
busy looking at this hill, that house, etc. 

Then something happened. 

The en^ne spluttered, coughed, choked 
and died. 

The he-guest knew all about automobiles. 
"Wait till I tickle her carburetor," he swd. 
The carburetor was tickled and for a 
quarter of a mile she spluttered along, 
then again she died. 

More tickling, more dying, and after 
many repetitions — home. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Next day the car went to expert No. i. 
"Dirty gas line," he said. The dirty gas 
line was cleaned. 
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Sdll she wouldn't run. 

Expert No. 2 was pot 00 tiie job. '*Bad 
^Mrk," he said. The dcctncal system 
was gone ov^er. 

Still she wouldn't go. 

Expert No. 3 was not so definite. 
'Teave her here— I'U fa her/' was his 
assurance. 

Still she wouldn't run. 



Then came along the man who knew 
nothing about cars. 

He went fussing around in a sensdcss 
kind of way. Rnally he noticed a litde 
pipe coming out of the vacuum gas tank. 
"What's the idea of all the dirt inside of 
this pipe? Mind if I dig it out with a 
match?" and into the pipe went the 
match. 

Then she ran. 



If you are bothered ifnth any kind of a 
business ''stopper" that the experts can't 
find, perhaps some ignorant person can 
find it for you. 

Sometimes the fresh mind and the fresh 
eye of the outsider discover things that 
the insider overlooks. 
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The Needle and the Haystack 

Imagine a needle, imagine a haystack, 
imagine a magnet. The needle is some- 
where in the haystack. 

A boy with a magnet goes about poking 
for the needle. The magnet and the 
needle are mutually attractive. Bring 
them together and both are happy in the 
contact and remain so until the magnet 
is a magnet no longer. 

But tp the boy the task seems hopeless. 
The haystack is so large and the needle so 
small. 



The world of business is a haystack in 
which men with magnets go poking for 
needles. 

All over the world there are men and 
women who have learned to do something 
well, and there are other men and women 
who need or desire the goods or services 
that these men and women can offer. 

One of the big jobs in life is to bring 
these people together, and at times it is a 
discouraging task. 

But the world moves. 
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In ancient times people starved to death 
when plenty was not far away, because 
transportation was lacking. 

Today people may starve but not often 
for lack of transportation. 

Not long ago markets for goods were 
restricted chiefly to a radius of a few hun- 
dreds of miles from the location of the 
factory. 

Today this country produces several 
commodities which are sold under their 
own names at every place of importance 
in the world. It produces many articles 
whose sale is almost worldwide and multi- 
tudes of articles having a country-wide 
sale among a population numbering more 
than a hundred million people. 

The world moves — but still men are 
hunting for the needle in the haystack. 
Hunting more vigorously than ever before 
in the history of the world. For while 
they find many needles — they know that 
there are many, very many, more which 
escape their search. 
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